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could understand. Thus originated Sing-
halese, the language of the Lions' Isle.
Ashoka, who had been Governor-General
of Ujain before he ascended the throne of
Magadha, was an earnest Buddhist, and
the Emperor's successor sent missionaries to
Ceylon where they preached to the natives
in Pali. To any one knowing Singhalese,
Pali must have been intelligible enough. In
the first century, B.C., the Buddhist Canon
was committed to writing in the island, and
the propagation of the Pali Scriptures made
rapid strides both in Singhala and across
the sea in Siam and Burma. The new
teaching was deeply religious, but Buddhism
has always made ample concessions to mirth-
fulness and diversion. The sage dialogues
of the Buddha and other sacred texts provide
food for the soul; the heart takes delight
in the dainty gems of the Dhammapada,
and the merry Jataka Tales, which are also
composed in Pali, appeal to the imagination.

About A.D. 500, when the Magadha Empire
declined, its language too was slowly break-
ing up. Sanskrit had been superseded by
M&gadhi as the national speech of India, and
M&gadhi, in its turn, was displaced by other
prakrits or dialects, just as Latin, after the